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ABSTPACT ■ ^ _ ' ^ 

There is growing interest in the use of 
anthropological (also ^called qualitatire, phenoienolog^cal, or 
ethnographic) techniques in educational research* BecaustSs, 
ethnogr-aphic aethodblogy differs significantly froi the research 
approaches lore coiionly used in education, its rationale, it^s data 
collebtitHi processes, and the nature of its findings lay be 
fisunderstood. Therefore*, this artiqle reyiews ^the diffefences 
between this kind of research and the teclini^es lore faiiliar to 
educational researchers by explaining the rationale behind its use 
and by discussing s6ie of the proce.sses.by which this research is 
conducted. The underlying principle guiding ethnographic research is 
the assumption that indiTiduals haTe leaning structures that 
determine ^Much of their behavior. The research seeks to discover what 
these Meaning structures are, -how they develop, and how they, , 
influence* behavior:, in as comprehensive and objective' fashion as 
•possible. The et^ographic research process is described and examples 
given according to (1), entry and establisfiment of reseatcher role, 

1) data collection procedures, (3) objectivity, and (4) anal]^sis of*, 
d^a. (Author/flLF) ' * . » . 
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This article results fpwn research and evaluation 
activities conduct^by the Centiij^ for New Schools, ^ 
431 South Dearborn, Q:hicago, llljnois 60605, Many 
people at the Center and in the schools we have worked 
wUh hove contributed to these^o€^mttSs^Stephen Wilson 
hod the major responsibility for writing the articfe in its 
present form with the assistance of Richard Johnson, 
Thomas Wilson, Emite Schepers, Dorxild Moore, Phyllis 
Wilson, Monica jngrom ar>d Hazel Domangue. 




INTRODUCTION 



^ There is growing Interest in the use of anthropological * (also called qualitative, 
phenomeno logical, or-ethnographic) techniques in educational research. The backgrounds 
of many traditional educationd researchers, however, contain no training in or experience 
with this kind of rtf^arch. Because ethnographic methodology diffecs-^f^ficantly from the 
research approaches more commonly used in edtr^ation, those who are unfamiliar with it may 
misundierstand its rationale, its data Collection ^cesses, and the nature of its findings^ 
Corrsequently, they might not be able to use it -where approprfote or to make judgements^ 




about the quality of research plans or reports. The ways ethnographic approaches differ 
from other approaches are"essent^ to understand because they represent fundamentally 
different claims about the nature of human behavior, and the best ways of c oming to 

erences between thi s kind 
■of research and the techi^ques more familiar to educatfon^i^esednzhers^y explaining the 
/rationale behind its use/and by dfscussing soroe o^i^ processes by whrcfh+iui^ is 
conducted, 

"Ethnographic" |^chniques may sound more appropriate for studies of foreign lands or 
exotic tribes than fcjr our own schoQiso Un^f*l recently, in fact, most of thesiB kinds of studies 
were conducted oulpide American society or within minority subcultures. As the next section 

\ ■ ■ 



stand it. We propose, therefore, in this article to review 
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ists, of course, use a variety of research techniques including those 
liar to educational researchers. In the context of these appeals, however, 
usually mebn^ sorrte variety of participant observation, long considered 
ogical research. In this paper we use the term anthropological research 
observation. 



explains, however^ this kind of approach can provide data just as valuable for mainstream 
American schools os for those in other cultures* 

There are indications that the Ose of ethnographic techniques for studying American 
schools is growm^The National Institute of Education (NIE, 1973) Is encouraging this • 
kind of appfoach, and many researchers involved in the evaluation of educatiorKil prc>gram5 
and jri^the processes of innovation are finding these approaches useful, (CNS, 1972; CNS/ 
,/f974 c; SmJ\h, 1974; and Nelson, Lundin, ^ Gianotta, 1974), Several general studies of 
schoolsj hove been completed or are in progress: Cuisick (1974) on student life in a high 
schd^l; CNS (1974 b) on student-teacher relations in altemattve schools; Jackson (1968) on 
elementory clossrooms; lanni et al (1973) on c<)kipari$ons omong various kinds of high 
schooljf; Smith & Geoffrey (1969) on life in an inner city classroom; Smith & Keith (1971) on 
the evfents surrounding the establishment of on innovative elementary school; Wolcott (1973) 
on me day to day realities of an administrator; and Wilson (1972) on the culture of an alter- 
native high school without walls. 

Our purpose hece-^not to report on the substantive findings of tbese'^kinds of studies. 
For that the reader is urged to consult other sources (for examplfe, Sindell, 1969; lonni & . 
Storey, 1973; Spindler, 1963; Wax, Gearing, & Plamond, 1973; and* the Council on Anthro- 



pology and Education [CAE] Quarterly). Our purpose is to present as clearly as possible, 
in terms understandable to non-anthnopologi$ts, a review of the nriethodology as it reJotes to 
educational reslorch. 
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i. RATIONALE^ 

^ Ethnographic techniques are part of a research tradition that has been developed over 
many years by anthropologists and community-study sociologists. These researchers have 
found these methods useful for gathering certain Impor ton t ktnds of dato, and^ome have 
even claimed that these anthropological techniques may gather information that is impossible 
to obtain by other methods. Social scientists within all traditions, however, can benefit 
from i/nderstanding the rationale underlying this methodologyo It is bosed on two seti of 
hypotheses about human behavior — 1) the naturalistic-ecological hypothesis and 2)* the 
qualitative-ph^nomenological hypothesis. These two fundamental hypotheses accepted to- 
gether provide a strong rationale for participant ob se rvat i^jg^^ se a kcK We proceed by 
reviewing several independent strands of research and theory thot^have given rise to each 
of these hypotheses • ' 

Naturalistic-Ecological Perspective 

Many 'social scientists believe that human behavior is significantly influenced by the 
settings ia which it occurs. They, therefore, believe that is is essential to stvd)t^ycbologi 
events in natural settings,^ and they claim that settings generate regularities in behavior that 
often transcend differences among individuals, (^er the years, extensive research has been 
conducted which demonstrates the importance of the irifluence cd» the setting and the often 
divergent ffndlngs which result when the same phenomenon is studied in the laboratory and 
and in the field, (For a fuller discussion of this research and rationale see Barker, t968 and 
^illems and Rausc^, 1969.) Ecological psychologists claim tHaf^ if one hopes to generalize 



i ■ 



research findings to the everyday world where most human eytttl|?^,,<^ then the research 
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must be conducted in settings similar to those the researchers hope to generalize about, 
where those same forces that will one day oct are not intenupted. The ethblogists (for 
example Hess, 1962) have noted similar problems with much research on animals. The typical 
laboratory or zoo d?storts animal's behavior into patterns that hove little to do with how they 
behove in natural settings. 

How does the setting iqfluence people in it? Barker writes of forces generated both, by 
the physical arrangements of the. setting aqd by internalized notions in people's minds about 
what IS expected and allowed. Significantly, a second tradition of social science has arrived 
independentl]^t the same point of emphasizing the importance of the internalized notions 
generated in settings. Sociologists stud^Tng organizations assert the importance of the tradi*^ 
tions, roles, values, and norms that are part of life in organizations. Much behavior in 
organizations is inTT^|nced by the participants' awareness of these mental states and by 
pressures ^nerated by others influenced by these states (see March^ 1965), Though organi- 
zational theorists might not necessarily claim that research must be conducted in the field, 
they do rtfcognizejtiany of/fKe forces that the ecological psychologists see as importont, _ 
Schom^re orgar>Jiations and hence exert many powerful forces on participant behavior. 

For example, ?ora discussioVi o^f teacher roles and traditions, see Lortie, 1973; for a dis- ^ 

cussion^of norms, see Dreeban, 1968; for a discussion of other pressures in these settings, see 
Jackson, 1968 and Sarason, 1971, Realizing that these pressures exist, the ecological 
psychologist would warn that one wants ultinKitely to generalize research findings 

:es are intact 



then he oest conduct his research within school settings where a 
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The inability of classical learning theories to soy very much that 4s me^ingful about every- 



day classroom leami^ng can be explained in part by the absence of these school/orgay^tionaL 
forces in the ryearch laboratories where the theciri^s wejjfcrtleve loped* 

; \ 
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The same Wnd of realization about the importance of context for research has arrived 



at in a third independent tradition of'researcb. Social psycholodists realized that their' 
experiements were often picking up influences other than what they were focusing on. They 
then discovered that the experimental situation ^ for example, the questionnaire, the inter- 
view, the laboratory —-was a unique setting of its ov^^ith its own dynamics and influe^ce^ 
on behavior. Rosenthal and Rosnow in Artifact in Behavioral Research /(O 969) review the 
findings of extensive research undertaken to determine the naturfe of l^hese influences. For 
instance, the role of being a research subject in socicsl science/research often ?nclu<}es the 
following influences on behavidlF: a suspi^ciousness of theihtent of the research, a sense of 
the behavior that is either appropriate or expected, a ^cialMnterper^ofial relationshig^ith 
the experimentor, .arxJ a desire to be evaluated pfdsitively. Alj^ilTese* forces can shaM be- 
hovior in a way that is extraneous to the focus of the re^eorch. A pejpon fillingy6/t a 
quest ionnain^^^^re^n^ng to an interview, or behp^ng in an experiment — eyfer/though 
hfe IS trying to be genuine — may n6t be ab|^4o provide ace^rate InfonlQati^n about his 
usual behavior in real, complex settings. One area in which this shortcoming has been 
especially frustrating iV aipHidie research. Consistently, people's responses on questUWairfes 
and m interviews hovcT^^provlded^dequate info^ation abouy^ir observe^ a^^'^^is. 
(Deutscher, 1965^) / 

Several reactions are [Hjssib/e to these realization^ about artifact in research. The 
researchers who wrote the different chapters ]n the (Rosenthal and Rosnow volume have 
attempted to find ways to monitor and control these influences in their research. Cook & 



Selltiz (1964) .in tHeiV multiple indicator approach provide another way to attempt to monitor 
extraneous forces^ TWe most common method used to overcome these difficul ties^ artifact 
studying the pt^enofnenon naturqjj^rtcdly unobtrusively (see Webb et aL, 1966). 

" ^ 8 
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Under the conditions of naturalistic observation the beh^i^studied is subject to^the influences 
of the natural setting rather than the specialized influences of i^search settings. 

Many researchers will have no trouble aco^ptipg the preceding rationajja^; Obs6rva1|(^ 
is^deeply ingrained In the Airterican educatynql feseakJ^trad+tion> and the only deniand tJjat 
the ecological hypothesis makes is that behavior be studied in the -field. The rest ot sta^daid ^ 
technique^ left intact — for e:^ample, deriving explicit a priori hypotheses, defining opeip^ 
tionaL categories of observation, developing objective methods of data gathering, and con- 
ducting appropriate stati^ticol and>^?es..--^^ discusses a pgrt of the jptionqle 

Ijehind anthropological tec) 




challenge these processes • 
Qualitativfe-Phenomej>elogical Hypothesis 



Much of American socfal science'strivektoward the natural science model 6f j^bfectivity, 
Phen9^nofogy, a tradition of social science whfch has thrived in Europe but been torgely- . 
neglected^ educatlpnal rea^rch in l^he United^tates, offers an Cilternative view of objec- 



• > 



/ 



/ 



tivity and methods 6ppropriate for shi^jlnghuman behavior. Those who work within this ^ 
traoitiQ^^sert that the spcial scientist cannpyunderstanjd human behavi<j/ without^ uhder- / 
standing the^franfewlc^ within whi^ch the subjects interpjet their thoughts, fedipgs and actions. 
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They point out that- the natural science approa€fb^to''ob|ectivity requires the researcheffo^ 
impose a priori limitation on the^data, an act which makes it difficult to d??cover|he perspec- 

tives of the subj^ctsTo (See Kocktemass, 1967; Ban>ock, 1965; and Broadbeck, J968.) 

. y ^ ' ' ' 

The ramifications of this position are far ranging: The traditronal stance of objective 

outsider so faw^redjjy social scientists and the 5^ual research proqedures are deemed inadequate 

for gathering information whfch tok^s^these pa rticipont perspectives into account. Moreover, 

the customary deducti;£a activities of framing hypotheses and defining categories a priori and 

• * * ' - ■' ■ 
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of aiitaly^g within presgecified frameworks are seen as inapprpjiffate. Because these notions 

*^ » * * ^ - '^'^'"^ f 

may be difficult to understand, we will exj&ilain them in more TOtflrtI, 

\/ Typically, researchett. try to find strategies which minrmize the rol§ of subjectivify, 

. ' , . , > ' * ' 

Tbe^ to standardize the interpretations which they (or anyone else) attribute to dato pe/- 
qelved by their senses — for instance, bytJeriving a scheme for coding behaviors observed 
in,o classroom. Theoretically, a coding scheme end a framework for interpreting observed 
behaviors can^be developed and communicated such that anyone with exposure to the scheme 
^ ; and some training will interpret tfae behaviors in approximately the same way. This method \. 
IS seen as guaranteeing objectivity.- j ^ ^ 

The phenomenologist points out that the adoption of this parf-icular framework for inter^ 
preting and coding behavior is arbitrary. Any number of rneaning systems could be .selected. 

fa£t^ the^most important f ra rne wo ^s^o ^ u nde rs ta n d might be those oMhe^^^ rather 
than the researcKeiVr-^ie^bj^^ social scientist in standairlizing the iritefpietation may 
have destroyed some of the most valuable data he had. Severyn Bruyn has expressed this view: 

\ The traditional empiricist considers himself (as a scientist) 

, to be the primary source of knowledge, and trusts his own . 

/ X owrl senses and logic mare than he would tnJs/ that of his 
s(4?jects. The participant observer, on the other hand^, con- 
,^/siderKthe interpretations of his subjects toliavc first im- 
^portancexp.. By racing the role of his subjects he re-creates, 
in his own lma||ination and experience the thoughts and ^ : 
feelings which gre_ij3_tbe4ninds of those he studies. (1966, p. 12) 

' : ' - * ..>^ 





To know merely the; fact that feelings, thoughts, or actions exist is not enough^y/ithout 
also knowing the framework witbin which these' behaviors fit. 'The social scientist must come 
to understand how all those who are involved interpret behavior in addition to the wby he as, 
scientist interprets it from his "objective outsid6»" perspective, Moreover, since the subjects 
cannot aiwoys'articuldre their. perspectives, the researcher must firtd ways to cultivate awdre- 
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nes^ of the latent meanings without becoming oversocidlized and unaware qs most participants 
' may be^ ?He must deveio^X^ynamic tension between his subjective' role of participant and 
his role of observer x^hat4Te is neither one eritirelyo 

The necessity of alxindoning traditional deductive prpceises such as a priori hypothesis 
"generation follows as^a consequence to this general approach to understanding human behavior, 
Because^the^quantitative researcher is restricted within his own perspective, >e risks being 
cJoncemed about irrelevant variables^ Closer and Strauss (1967) describe a careful method 
by which social scientists con ground their theory and. research in the reality they're studying. 
They use the tension between porticipant data and observer analysis to constantly refine their 
theory. I^aditiptttil reseqrch anaTysis framed without this pn-goi©g awareness can seem forced 
to .fit the the^ory gu'idirig the research. Fqrmal theory should enter only after the researcher 
has become, convinced of its relevance. Glaser and Strauss describe the advantages of their 
open approach over a pre-stroctuiied study. » ^ ' ' 



The consequence (<yf the \raditioH(pbpproach) is often a forcing 
^ of 'Sato as well as a neglect of reJevont concepts and hypo^hesTs 

that may emerge. ..^ Our approach, ajlowiftg substantive con- 
^ cepts and hypotheses to emerge first, on therrown, enaoles^the 

^ analyst to ascertain which, if any, existing formal theory may 

help him gefterate hfs substantive theories. He can then be more 
^ objective and less theoretically biased. (t9^p. 34) 

No one, of couree, enters a iituation as a true tabula raso . Lohodage is itself ja limitiri^c 
factor wiiich provides one set o^^conceptual tools and screens *out ot^(ert. Similarly, the 
previous experiences of the scientist influence his.observation ancr tjiought. In faqf, traditional 
empirital scientific methods fiq^^ought to^extrbpola.te alpng thiftse lines by asking the reseprcher 
toJae most explicit dnd rigonaus jn the formulation of the perspective underlying fhfe research. 
/There is room In tfie realms of research^ however, for othe/more inductive opprc^ches where 
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the r0le the, preformed hypothesis and^/'circvmscribed data gathering techniques are 
rejdu,ced to a^minimum. ^ ^ 

Those who work within the anthropological traditton cultivate the skMI of suspending 

(tbe-phenomenologists call it "bracketing") their preconceptions. They study prior research." 

- ^ \ ' . _J - \ 

" and theory as rrruch as the traditional researcher, but they then purposely suspend this know- 

ledge untJj tTneir experience with the research setting suggests its relevance. ' 

An example will perhap? illustrate this somewhat elusive concept of* meaning and 
perspective which the qualitative approaches see o^-sgjm gortant Lg J^gs assutne, for the 
sake bf this illustration, that a traditional xesearcher interested, in studying inter-st|Klent 
aggression in the classroom^-- perhaps to determine the relation of its occurrence to^ome 
aspects "of- teacher activities or sofT(e*5et of student characteristics. To determ^ine frequency 
of various kinds of aggression, the researcher sets up categories and trains observers toJ>e 
^ sensitive, reliabje feccrders of these aggressive eveW*_The researchfer. Simultaneously 

' finds ways to record and meast)re'other Variables bf Int:^res^^^ , ^ 

/ • Let us assume th^t "student hits other student" Js one of tiese cCit^gwies of aggression 
Those who havexbeen observer/codbr^ in the olassrooftis are dwdre mtuitively fhat flfct every 
"^studenf hits other/student" event is commensurate. T^e'objec>rve tradition and training / 
^ds a person to.pfjt these reservations aside (or to make Fimited inferences^ and report/. / 
. the* "facts". / - ' ' / - 

, The participant observer is not'willing to sacrifice all this information.aboyJ the^ 
subtle differences betWeen "similar hitting event/.. In fact, he feels thdt understanding 
these differences, is cruciaf ohd much of his^rassearc'h is specif iccIJy afmed at gdioing 

r ' . ' ' ' ' ' • ■ ■ » • ' ' I 

; this Infor'matioh . Mpreover, the danger/exists even in quontitqtive systemafic observation 

mo ... /■ 
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thal the fo^lure to understand the meonirigs of hitfing eVents moy resuft in miscoding, urtder • 
or over estimation of re^lotionships, or totoi neglect of- powerful corfcepts ond hypbthdPSis 
. reloted to tb^^reseorcher's interests^. ♦ . 

^ - ' f^parHc [pant. observer systernati col fy works to be owore of fh^ m^onings ©f events. 

\ for exomple, in relationtto'f*>€ hitting example .dkove/ he would be owore of fhe following 
■ ^^rticlportt perspectfves fiZK^e^whlch were relevont in the^'situotion he vyo^jtudyin^ : 

, . How do t?i^ vor^ouspartJ<:^pant5^(^Ke hittW, persoa^ * \ ' ^ * * 

hit, (iniookers, tegcher)^per^|ive, fhe event? ^ ' ' ' . V 

Do they even see iTos 'j^ression? ^ ' i 
Do fh^ htttec Ofid persor^^'lieing hit concur 6n ffae meoning? " 

It coufd, for exomple, not be on dct ^f aggression: . ' ' - ? ' . ^ 

It cbyld be on act of offectioh as in ^ gocne of exchopge, ^ ' ^ ^ ' 

i^t co^ld be port of^subculfufornormsj (fn^ome^^loct?^ ^ 
^subcultures, ptp-odolescent ond odolescent mqles hit , 

eoch other on the orm pnid the shoulder OS pioyfut * ' • 
' demonstration 6f»strength rather than os o Specific ' * 

, " Oct of oggiWlon.) ' " ' ^ . 

, . *lt cpold b^oto ottempt to get the teocher's ottentr^n - S ' 

• . or to disrupt crass order rather thon being oimed ot ' ^ ' * 
\^h$ person bei^>Jiii^^^^^ ^ , . ^ ^ 

»f it, is aggression, the\ore many^riticol differences.omong ev^ts thof "it is^* 
important to understond. . ' . " 

' ' ' • ' , ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' \ ^ ^ 

. i The event rould be on initiotory first oct^or it <:ould 

_ ' ' £>e 0 retribution for pr«vJ^ diets' of aggression not ^ . <r- - 

/necessarify Imkecf^imm in spoce, time, or -* 

• ' ' kind./ * ; , , . 

^ The ^ve^t could *be part of o persono^ relotionship 

between the* two students ir>volved or it could be / ' * ' ' ' ' 

port of 0 lorger interpereonol network of refotions ^ — . ; 

• * ^- for example, intergroup hostiiJty. ' ' , 



• There ore criticdl aspects of human behovior .to^erstohd. The onth«opologist 

• " . . V t ' . «- " 

■ leohTs of some of these perspectives by heorir\g por^icifjpnts wtpress them In the ^low of 

.events. To ^acn'of others^ he must ask the participants questions ond become ocquainted V 

. • • yyiVh *'emic" K<«:>Of-felevont) cotegorles which ore rorety expressed. SdjiSe of wbot we ore ^ \ 

ERiC • \ • - - ' V ^ ' 
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colling perspective? orjmeonlngs, however, may not even be conscious for' the participanti 
and-no participant •oou*<i spontaneously articulate them. - The participant -observer's day- • 

to-day observation of the full ronge of activities^ and Fiis status of outsider-inslderput him 

\- . ■ . •' - 

I'm Q unique position to understarxJ ihese forces on behoviour and to articulate th^m. 

J , » , . v^/ ■ - 

Thi^ brief discussion has certain-l^^t exhausted all the possible meaning^ of this " 
^ particular action. Any setting where humar> beings dct'ls full of behaviours which have ' ' 
- ^eTr'sImilarl^rich sets of possible meanings. Although it is impossible for arry individual ^ 
to comprehend all of meonings in any setting," o researcher using ontKropolpgtcal teci^ni.ques 
con be awore of ^no^t of them and be able to use them in understanding arrd e^cptaining human 
behaviour, . ' ' ' ^ 

y We hdve briefly explained, then, the two sets of hypothe*es underlying the rationale. ' 

t 

for participant observation research. I. Human behcivior is complexlv influenced by the 

^P"^^^^^^'^^'^^^^^^^^^^ Any research plan wh&h takes the actors out of the! natural istic ' 

setting* may^oegate fore ' ' 



rces oTtti^^Tce obscure its own understanding. ."2. Human bebavipr 
often has more meaning than ^ts observable "facts". A resj^archer seeking to understand*" 
behaviorjnust find ways to learn the manifest and latent meaaings for the participants'o* - " ' 
,w&ff-asjjndefstapding^^ - 

Because these-kypotheses token together fun^OmentjilJy challenge the way that much 
trad?tlonal^Hi>feaf«iQaUesearch- is conducte'rf, they will ur>doubtedly raise many questions • 
and protests.. Such debdte coh only be beneficial 'if if leads reseorchers-of all persuasions 

behovior and ways of.undersTonding^. 



'to quGtion their basic assumptions aboui Human 
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II. R E S £ ^^"R G H' PROCESS 



Understanding thej actual processes' Involved in fh'is kind o? research is an important 
■as understanding tKe'raMofXjIe, Ethnographic reseThrch- is much like quantitative research 
in that it fjas a long tradition within which investigators have been working to refine and 
develdp effeot^ve and appropriate research methods. It is Important that* the non-ethno- 
graphic reseqrcher understand the metlxxJs that have evolved out of this fradition. 

Educational re^ecTrchers Who^re uhfamM iar vyjth the anthropological research tradition 
often see this kind of research as synpnymoi^ with."j6urnolistic reporti^ " and "anecdotal" 
or "in^pre^Ionlstlc" story , telling. Their expectation is tfwf someon^enters a setting^ looks • 
around for a time, talks to some people, and w.rites up' his impressions. They speculate that 
any person In the setting could produce, the same inslg^j^y writhing up iheir recoriections. 
They don't see this as real research and fear a tack of objectivity. Thjs section will attempt 
to bridge the serious gap between ethnographic and non-ethnographic researchers by 
familiarizing those who have had little experience with this kind of-research Wlth^he actual 
^ research procedures- invtjived. ^ • 

As explairled in the section describing the rationale, the underlying Ofinciple guiding 
this kind of research iftthe assumption that .individuals have meaning struct^/res which de term' 
. much of their behovior. The research se^ks to discover wfr&t these meaning structures are, 
^ how they develop, and how they influence behaviour, m as comprehensive and objective 
fa/hion' oT^JtH^i^ . For the sake of analysis, th^ ethnographic reseorch process. WiH^ be 
divided up lnfe d saries of issues: (A) Entry gnd establishment of researcher role; (B) ' 
Data col led^on procedures: (C) Objectivity; and (D) Anolysis «f data. 
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fcolry^nd Estofajlsliment of Role 
As explained in the rationfile^ ethnography is based on the assumption that what 
people sqy and do is conschxisly and unconscioysly shaped by the social situation. The 
ethnographer Is sensitive to the way ^ enters a setting and corefully establishes o<^le^. 
that facilitates collection of informo^ion , He must make decisions about hbw involved he 
will become in community octivities (Gold, 1958) because he knows his activities will 
influence the ^ays people react, to him. He monitors the way his entry into the community 
, is Initiated both officially and unofficially because he knows thlsMvill influence how people 
ee him. (VJdich, 1956; Geer, 1964; K.qhn & Mann, 1952). He^l^s not to be 
identified ^ith any particular grpup in the setting. Moreover /tli^-oughout thfe study he 
monitors the views participants have of him — for instance, by>i'oting carefully the differ- 
ence between what people say and do with each other (either in his presence or as reported 
to him) and, what they say anj^o when alone with him (Becker, 1961). Most importontly, ' 
the^participCrnts must come to trust and value the observer enough that they are willing to 
share 'intimate thoughts with him andanswer his endless questions (Bruyn, 1966), The outsider 
^ 'occasionally comir>g in and talking to people does not have thfs opportunity to systematically 
cultivate and monitor a role that facilitates collection of al( kinds and levels of information. 

. To offer OvConcrete example, we will briefly consider how a participant observer migM 
have gone pbout cultivating his role in the study of student aggression and the hittmg episode 
considered previous ly^^^J>ieJ would Ije careful about the^roy^ej^tered the 

STttmrTorTGind^ to-be perceived - for example, he would work' methodlcaj ly to avoid being 
indentified as the member of any particular subgroup: Did the teachers consider him someone 
the principal had sent? Did they feel he would be sympathetic toward the teacher point pf 
view? jf there were factions of teachirs, did the observer get identified with any one of them? 
Similarly, did the student consider him to be a teacher-like person? Did particular groups of/ 
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students see him as an ingrouper or outgrouper? The group identity'of fhe observer is 
important not only because the .participants might consciously without informationfrom 
someone with the wrong identification (for example, students r>pt tolking about plans 
for '^getting" certoin classmates in front of o teocher-like person), but also because the 
participants might unconsciously color what they soidond did (for example, students not 
0 talking about hitting gomes in front of a teacher-like person who they felt would consider 
them silly). ^^^/^ ^ 

^ In every ethnographic study we have conducted in high schools, students hove 

^ ) 
expressed their concern about the researcher's identity. In one alternative school, an 

It 

assembly was held to Introduce the observer and to onswer question^ about the reseofcf^ 
One student osked from the audience, "Are you a teckher or a stude/ft?" Later events 
demonstroted t.hat this was on importont concern. The observer jried tb^explo^n his, 
unique ^totu^^^ no one group. This explanotion wos not fully accepted or 

understood at thot time. During the nexj several weeks, tf^e' observer spent much energy 
establishing this role ond finally wos occepted as being in neither group as illustroted by 
studeht willingness to discuss issues that were to boo in front of teochers. 

B. Data Col Tec t ion 

. . »? ' ' 

Also key in understoftding ethnographic Research is a reollzotion of what constitutes 
dota and what are the customory methods of obtaining it. This kind of onthropotogical 
inquiry ^eks to discover the meohing, structures of the participants in Whatever forms they 
.ore^xpressed. He/jtfe^ this reseorch is mult*imodal and, oil of the following ore ref^vont kinds 



of data: 
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ERIC 
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ERIC 



1. Form and content of verbal intel-QCtion between 
porticipants 

2, Form. and content of verbal interaction with 
the researcher 



3^. Non-verbal behaviour 
A. Patterns of action ond non-actfon 
5, Traces, archival records, artifacts, documents 

The essential tasks for the anthropological researcher are learnrng what data will 
he necessary to answer his questions and getting access to that information. The previous 
secfi<^n^^^stra^^ how the reseorcher works on interpersonal dccess by becoming someone 
with. whom ]>afticipants are willing and eager to share information and reactions. Even as 
these#problems are being solved, however, the ethnographer must constantly make decisions 
about where to be, what kind of data to collect, and whom to talk to, ^nlike prestrpctured 
research designs, the information that is gathered and the theortes'that em'ferg^ must be used 
to direct subsequent datq collection. 

Thi researcher must learn the formal and informal psychic schedules 
of the participants (Bruyri, 1966). ,He must become aware of all th 

the ^^!^munVty and their important characteristics '(Barker & Gump,>(264), hte works to 

\ " • 

\ * * 

become part bf the various communication networks that daily orient participants about 

\ * - ^ - ' 

v^here-arid whin significant events are likely to occur. The researcher d^veTops -sampling 

' - ^ '/ 

procedures thotVeflecf the research goals. When in these situations, the researcher makes /' 
calculated decisions about what kind of data to collect and whether or not he should engage 
In active field interviewing (probjng rather than relying on naturalistic observation). 

' Also important is the chofce of whom to talk to. The researcher becomes aware of various 
persons* roles in the community and the personol rnqVix through^fcli they filter information. 

18 . ^ 
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The methodological literature (Dean, Ei.chorn, Dean, 1967; Dean & White, 1958; 

Argyrls, 1952) is rich with discussions of the Baser. fof making these xtecisions about who ' 

is an appropriate respondent or informant for various purposes. Again, decisions about 

who is talked to are mode in terms of emerging theory and previously gathered information. 

Much of the information gathered by participant observation is similar to that vs^hlch 

can be gathered by other methods — for instance, syste^KJtic observation and structured 

Interviewing. The particlpont observer has more [attitude in that he is not limitejd to pre- 

specTHe^i^lace^ and times. /He can'interview and observe in mony situations not usually 

available to other researchers. He also has an advantage in*his ability to monitor the 

rapport he has built with interviewees and to gain access to confidential information. 

In other ways, the data gathered by participant olRetvation is signj^ictintl^ different 

than that gathered by other methods.* The researcher links the infororation he gathers by 

various methods together in a way that is nearly impossible with other approaches, and he 

« 

has access to some unique kinds of information. For Instance, he compares the following; 
(I) what a subject says ia response to his question; (2) what the person says to other 
people; (3) what the person soys jn various situations; (4) what he says at various timej; 
(5) what he actually does; (6),vorious non-verbaf signals about the matter (for example, 
body'postures); and (7) what those who are significant to the person feel, say, and do about 
the matter. Furthermore, the porticipdnt observer in interviewing knows much about the 
persons or incidents referred to in the»answers to his questions. Finally, the participant 

observer cultivates on. empathetic understaniding with the participants that is nearly imposs^fe, 

\' ^- , ^ 

with other quantitative^ methods. The ^researcher, shares the dally life with participants and 

4 

systemotically works to ^understand their feelings and reactions. (It isSmportdnt to note that 
there afe also dT?bdvantages in the use of participant ob^ervaticSis - for instance, the diffi- 
culty of obtai|iing a picture of the complete distribulnon of attitudes in a large community. 



A fuN discussion of these relative merits however, is out of place in thrs article and more 




information is avaikible in other places - for instance, CNS, 1974). 

Ethnographic inquiry is a systematic resedrch process jjjst like the quantitative 
approaches more familiar to educational researchers. Anthropologists do not just sit around 
and talk to people as sofne mistaken views suggest. As this brief section has demonstrated, 
they methodically plan the forms o^ data they will cd^ect, the settings in which they will 
gather the data, the partfcipants with whom they will interact, and the questions they will 
a$k» Anthropologists also try to take advantage of serendipity by being op6n to new informa 
tion, but they do'so -in a calculated fashion — for instance, seeking out places that are 
likeJy to present this new information; ' • . 

To illustrate, vye will describe the data collection*that would be part of the study of 

the hitting event discussed previously. The participant bbs^yer would use his flextbility 

and his special acceptance by the community to discover where he would find relevant 

information. He might make all the following moves: r 

He would be present when these events were likely to occur 
He would note verba^qnd non-verbal behaviour related 
the event, (For instance, the reactions of the 
hit, the teacher, and bystander student^^^ 

He would discover where and when students were likely to 
^discuss tile event and he would be present. (For instance, 
in the halls or at recess.) 

He would be present wheire and when teachers discussed 
the event. (For instance,, in the teachers' lounge.) ^ 

He would work to become the kind of person the parti- 
cipants wanted to share their reactions ^yith. (For 
instgnce,^he tedcher volunteering her reactioh to 
the reierorcher.) 



To inform en(jergent theory,^ he would ask people 
question^ which would help him refine and develop 
the theory. 
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He would build yp the history of involvement that would 
enable higi to relate any r>€W bit of infamation to pre- 
viously gathered information. (For ins^^ce, he would 
consider a tftOQher's' comment about the felting event in 
terms of the fpj lowing: the teacher's relaffooship to the 
people being-tdlked 1j^v^ previous comrnenf* d^jyone in 
this group .had madfe.aboJit similor events, the event as 
actually witnessed by the olterveV, similar events ob- 
served previously, similaV situd^lons where jthese events 
did not occur, dnd studejtt thoughts about the event.) 



lir^of 



These and similar strategier~help the researcher to accumulate the understand 
human action that is sought by ethnography. 

C. Objectivity 

Because the qualitative researcher does not use familar quantitative methods of 
standardizing subje^fi* expression or researchers* observations, those not acquainted with 
participant dbservation fear that the data will be polluted with the observers' subjective 
^inp^; However, we44Hexecuted ethnographic researcK^is as "objective" as other kinds of* 



research. Jo explain this assertion, we must refer Bock to thfe'^ualitative-phenomenological 
hypothesis about human behavior discussed previously. Human actions have more meaning than 
just the concrete facts of who, what, where, and when- that an outsider can observe; they ^ 
• have more meanings than even the, responses subjects could giVe when being introspective 
(for instance, in an interview or attitude .scale marking). The ethnographer strives to uncover 
Thesa4neanings. 

He uses the tec^^^quesj^v^^ to be in touch with a wide range of parti^ 

cipant experiences. He makes sure his samplings is representative (Bruyn, 1966) arid that data 
is interpreted in terms of the situation where it was gathered (Becker, 1958). In order to 
undersfand these hidden or unexpressed meanings, fhe researcher must learn ttr systematica My 

r 

^ empathize with the partict^nts. He must ^ynthesize the various experiences^ participants 
to comprehend the subtlc^^fes of their actions, thoughts, and feelings* Sometimes he uses his 
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pwn^l^i^ctior^ which he Jjps^ cultivot^^T^ undergoing the same experiences as participants, 
to understand the reactions of those he is sHJ^ying. Use of these techniques mq)Head/other 



scientists to fear subjectivity^ 

— 

TnTfi-xmtJTfipTlon about human behavious, that these meanings exist and tfiat understanding 

/ 

them requires involvement in the participants' perspectives, calls for such techniques, as 
Gjnpathy and non- standardized observation. There are, however, important j^ferences ' 

r 

between the subjectivity of the participants and that of the researcher who is careful never 
to abandon himseW to these perspectives. The discipline of the research tradition colls for 
him to. constantly monitor' and test his reactions. In addition to systematicajly taking the 
perspective of the subjects, he also views octions from the perspective of ffie outs^cjer. Also, 
all the participants in a setting rarely share a monolithic perspective. By systematically 
seeking to understand -fictions from the different* perspectives of various groups of participants;' 
the researcher avoids getfitig caught in any one'^outlook (Vidich, 1955; Wilson, 1972). .He 
is able to view behavio^^^ simultaneousl/from all pe rspectivej. TK^^se tensions in polnit of 
view — betweervdutsid^J^erf^^ insider and between groups of insiders keep the careful 

r 

researcher fjgt^^-fgplJng'ihto the feared subjectivity. 

^ncfete example from fhestudy of the hitting event will illustrate this kind of 
objectivity. The participant observe^ould understand the same act fropi the' perspectives 
of al I involved: 



Teacher: (For example, he would comprehend fuNy the 

tepcher's anger at these students, the fear of losing 
Control, and the determination to change their 
future behaviour.) 

Students Involved: (For exttmple^e might understand their 

perceptions of the' mHina event as a game, their 
lack c!f frttervtion toufisruptjthe class, and their 
confu^'ion aboutHhe reatlWr's reaction.) 



Bystander Students:"^.tHrwoutd saw 
- the hitting a? a garnet vfhith sav^it as a 
challer>g6 to the tea/b^ and Which saw 
iKome other* way -V for mstance, as a 
, specific act of ag^yession.) 




It Is important to"^ explain how this discfp/ined subjectivity is "objective" . One 
operational defin^ion of "obiectivity" i^science is the assertlorrrhat any .independent 
scientists' viey/ina the same/real ity with the same techniques would gathef similar data. 

ie about parttcipant observation if an important^uc^j^otion 
\n diseusTing the qualitative hypothesis, we have explained that "any" observer 
Would not be expected to arrive at the^same data because not every observer would know 
the various participant perspectives. If, however, the phrase "any independent scientist 
using the same techniques" was Interpreted to mean that each scientist took the pains we 
have described to become acquainted with the partfcipant meanings, then '"objectivity" 
could be claimed. Each scientist who appli^^f this disciplined research method might 
Indeed be expected to gather similar datpr^"^ 



D, Analysis of Data ^ , 

A final area that it is important to understand is how e'fRnographers analyze their 
data and develop theory. Some ethnographic research is very similar to traditional 
educational research in its deductive use and development of theory. Other kinds .of 
ethr^ographic researoh, however, are much more Inductive. 



* This view of objectlylty/ of cqurs^ represents Ideal. ^i^J'Kropologists 
are currently debotin^boirt'hd^ o^ctive participant obseryers can be 
even within the rlg^us tri^i^fto^^ danger exists that, <^s in quanti- 
tative research, same itety^Sh be Interpreted differently. See Robert 
RedflVfcTs'boQk'Tepbte^ Lewis* book Life In a Mexican Village: 

Tepotelan Revisited^ on thgaU^ierious interpretations of life in the same 
villager ParticiMnt observation,' however, is no less intrinsically objective 
than 6ther Teseq/ch methods. 

. . / . 



The ajithropologist seeks to understand .the meanings of the partic4pcM=4s-ond hence 
^s^eks to be careful not to have his interpretations prematurely over-strUctured by theory 
or previous res^ajah. Fijrthermore^ he is perhaps more ready than other kinds of researchers 
to accept the possible uniqueness of the vari.ous settings/ groups, ^ganizations^, etc,, that 
he studies. ^ . ' 

. Seeking th^eory groypded in the reality of participants does not mean a/disregdrtJ for 

pri^vious work/ In fact, the researcher must become thoroughly acquainted with related 

research and theory so that he can use it whenever it is helpful for explaining events. 

Sirpilarly, he contributes to development of.knowledge by pointing out corroboration and 

contradiction of his findings,with the find^ngs'of other researchers. Moreover, he uses 

/ 

previous research and theory to select the setting he is studying and to Inform the initial 

focus of his information gathering. ' ' , 

Jhe development of grounded theory is not haphazard. TJ^researcher constantly" 

tests .his emerging hypotheses against the realffy he is observing daily.' Unlike the usual 

prestructured research designs, participant observation includes a constant necessity for 

testing theory against reaf data. For more description of thi*s constant comparative methixf, 

the reader, is urged to consult Glaser & Strauss •(1967). Becker (1961) points out that the ^ 

search for negative evidence^ 'is another way that participant observerjs refine and' test their 

* '» * 

theories. Because of his dV^areness of the setting, the researcher knows what situations are 
likely to provide discordant information .K^-He enters these situations to confront -this possibly 
negative evidence, probes to find out why the theory cannot account for wha't is observed, 
and gradually develops his theory. It makes sense, thea^ to think of participant observation 
as a series of studies which follow each other daily and build on each other in a Cybernetic 
fashion. 
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, We ha^e briefly described fhe ethnographic rationale and re^arch process and we/ 



believe this basic MnderstaWlV 'S necessary for norrethnograf^ic-^archers to be abit 
to think about these kinds of studies. • Mo4 elaborate consider'o'tioP.s of this meth^doh 



are avqilable In the following sources: Adams & Priess", 1960; Bmyn, 1966; Filstead,/|?7^ 
Glaser & Strauss, 1967; McCall & Simmons, 1969;. Naroll & Cohen,-l969; >Scotty5<65^ 
Schatzman & Strouss, 1973. { ■ ■ > , . 

The ethnographic researcher works systematically to gather data andjdf^lop. tbeory 
. lust 03 Other edj/cational researchers do. His methodology is risprous and objective, not , 



casual and/mpressionistic. T-his art ide/ff meant to s^^'b? an InYroducj^n too viable 



tradition^hich has remairied alien to educational researchers for/ooMong^" . ' ^ 

Understanding the basic facts about ethnographic research discussed in this articj^,/ 
should serve to remove an area of non-communication i^e^re«earchers in each of ' 
these traditions. When non-ethnographic researcher^ are confronted with work within ' ■ 
the anthropological tradition, they often balk and want detailed descriptions' of basic 
resegrch activities. This kind of request ci^i be\nfglr efnd unrealistic . 

The quantitative researcher is- not asked cus/prnarily to describe the basic detdils ' 

^" . ' ■ ' ' .. ' ^ * 

of his research procedures. For instance, someone saying that he is going to use a fprced- 

choice attitude scale methodology is not asked to spell but eoch time'what is involved in 

developiYig that kind -of scale, in administering it, in punching comjbuter tard/,-'in'reading , 



printout,^ in applying a certain statistical analysis, fete: His statement that he is going to 
use that particular methodolog) is -short hand for the fact, 



/ 



that he is going. to J^o through the 
accepted technjques^ Similarly, an anthropologically oriented researcher saying that he 
is going to, use ^rt'icipant observation has made a shott hand statement obbut commonly 



agcepted techniques ingoing to vslp\ 'The quoJitotSve resea/cl)er has th^ rigKtT?ns^:peeti 
' ; ihptatfler researchers wiKV^pect bisHntegrity and that they will rhake themselves *fotfi liar 
with thp^^kjsics'^of his m^tliodology . ^ ^ - • • 

' / There ore certainty quesMons thpt cxan ^>raTsed about the variations in the 'quality » 

' ■ . !' ' ' ' ' \ \ 

pa/ticipant observation studies justjos there are vcrt-iations in studies using quantitative 
methodologies. Detailed description^ of research activities, fiowever, are not wh<^t*is 



needed!^ - ,J 



The questions that are appropriate to ask are noKeq^fy answered witBin a journal* 
article format. A complete history of the research prbject would alcnost be ryqgired 
, an undertaking that would rtecessXa^"e as ffiuch space as the dfcscussion of the substantive 
^findings. « We will illusffa<te, noweverv som^ important consideration's 6y briefly outlining 

, ^ ^ . . \ ^ . ' " * ' , " ' * 

the questions ethnographers may ask about each other's work, 

.The qualitative research enter^/ise depends on the abilrty of the researcher to moke 
hinlself-a'Sen^'ve' research instrument by tronscending his own perspective a/id becoming 
acquainted with the perspectives of those he is studying, in^a fundamental way it is ' 
impossible to khow to what degree this was accomplis)ied in any particular study without 



/ 



be ing in the^field. The qns>|^ers to the following kihds of questions, however, give the 

fellow scientist some basis on which to i'udge the work. Our list of questions is adopted 

/ ' ' ' ^ V-' _ ' - \ • 'a 

from those used' by Nai:oll (1967) in judgin^<;'ross-cu|tural studies. 

The first setx^ question's probes the researcf^er's ability to move beyond his own 

perspectives. A rpvieWfer thus needs to know'what were the researcher's original points* 

of view^^ (Unfortun^itely/ he must re I /primarily on researcher's self reports.) 

i» . ' ; 

What was the researcher's role ifj^W seating? . 
%(eg.^ tdocher,^ administrator, researcher?) 
What, was his training and background? * 
What was his previous gjperience in, the field? - , 
' What were 'his theoretic. orieii((jfcon$'a^^ - . 

relevant issues? . - , 
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* - What were his persona Tfe^ings about the topic? 
.What was the purpose of .the' field study? 



^ Who supported tfie study? - 
* Why wos the pcfrtrfeukir setting ch 
To what extent did h^ become c. 




n<? 



?ore- 



.QDswers provide 

■ j: only tef^taTS^uidel4«^^^ judge the research Yother fhon firm bases. For' 

^^•nstance, a resea^her's'^pT^^ifAi^^ administrator 
tical orientation does^ not 
that his researclv^^jfvjje dU^ounted^ 




was the researcher in the setting? 
arly was he there ^ 
spend most of lis time? 
he spend mo^pf^his t^me? ' 
How weTl did he understand the language' *of 

^the participants? 
How wos he percetVftd by various groups of 
participants? 

^ Which members of the communlty^vs^ec^ his^ 

informonts.? 
Was there systemotic variance in his under- 
^ standing of the perspectives of various groups? 
. Whot were the differencesXin 'information apthered^ 
by various methokJs?. 
What were ihe levejs of cpnf idence tt>e' re^searcher 
pfoced in various condrusioris? 
' What wds'some of the negcftiv,e evidence? 





i 



It is i/nportant to realize that a J^uft <liscus$k>n of fffese issues is impossible wl'fhin 
I the length limitations of the usual vehicles"^ comXication. Within monogra^ find 
Bodies ethnographers do usyally discuss 'these issues- in appendices. Who't is customorily . 
•done In shorter forma ts,^fe^^er, is a compr;xnise. The researcf>er offers a Ijrier hTstory 
of the research invojvfement, a discussion of some of the major issues in corxlucting the 

ERLC • - ' . 
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reseorch/a discussion of^^cularly probl^^tic conclusions, and an attempt tc? provide 
^fi^Id data witbfn tKe text adequate for readers" to make independ' judgm^js. 

Ethnography Is not }ust^\CHBw fad; rather it is part of a long respected research 
tradition /that for various historloal reasonj has remoTned outside' tjfeinains>ream of educa- 
tiohol research, Similorly, it. is not d staHc tradition and resear*ers are constantly workfing 
to refine the methods. For instance; inves-tigators are'examining ways in which qualitative 
and quantifative opproaches can supplement each oth^r (Cf)JS, f974)^ the ways teams of 
qualitative researchers can be used to guarantee multiple perspectives, and the ways 
qualitative approaches can be usedjn evaluative research (CNS, forthcoming). Educational 
research will be considerably enriched as qualitative and quantitative. researchers' learn to 
integrate their approaches, 
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